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LIFE IN POLAND. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Russia and Poland are countries more talked of, 
especially at present, than known ; few are tempted 
to undertake such a long and expensive journey, 
and those to whom such considerations do not 
offer a serious hindrance, are, in general, content 
with a sojourn in the capital, or some of the 
principal towns, and town-life is nearly the same 
everywhere: at least in what is called the best 
society, there pervades, in almost every clime, a 
uniform ton de convenance, which prevents Madame 
Nationality from making herself too conspicuous. 
Language is often the sole difference, and even that 
only to a certain degree, for one hears as much 
French in a salon at St Petersburg or Vienna as in 
a Parisian one. Everyday-life in a family alone 
affords real opportunities for observation, to avail 
themselves of which few travellers have it in 
their power. 

Some years ago, circumstances brought me into 
relation with a Polish family, then residing in 
Paris. This acquaintanceship had ripened into 
friendship, when we met accidentally at Dresden, 
three years ago. They were then on their way to 
their northern home, and I yielded to their oft- 
repeated and very pressing invitation to accom- 
pany them there, though the prospect of a winter 
in Poland had no great attraction for me. 

The S—— family—I spare my readers the 
orthography of their name: if they wish to have 
an idea of it, let them imagine some dozens of 
consonants shaken up together ; well, my friends 
of the unpronounceable name were rich proprietors 
of Russian Poland. The travelling-party consisted 
of Count and Countess S——; their daughter 
Anna ; Friulein Muller, an amiable German lady, 
who had educated the latter ; Count de Vermont, 
Cami de la famille; and myself. The day of depar- 
ture was fixed on at no very distant date, and soon 
we were all busy with our preparations. Count 
S—— had the direction of the travelling arrange- 
ments and all pertaining thereto ; Countess S—— 
and Anna made immense purchases of silk, lace, 


flowers, &c., declaring all the time that there was 
nothing worth buying in Dresden, the Germans 
had such frightful taste. Friulen Muller, on the 
contrary, expressed her delight at being able to 
make a provision of winter-garments at Dresden, 
where everything was so good, so reasonable, so 
well made. Count de Vermont was to be seen 
gliding mysteriously into shops where old Porcelaine 
de Saxe was to be had. Countess S—— was very 
fond of old china ; her birthday was approaching ; 
so I imagined a certain connection between these 
circumstances. I bought all kinds of warm 
clothing, for, notwithstanding the assurances of my 
friends, I had misgivings, or, as they would say, 
prejudices, on the subject of a Russian winter. 
However, as prudence is one of the things that one 
seldom repents of, I thought it best to be prepared 
for the worst, though the utility of my purchases 
was unmercifully criticised. ‘Just as if you were 
going to Siberia,’ exclaimed the countess. 

We set out from Dresden for Cracow, a route 
which has been described often enough. Long 
before arriving at the latter city, all charm of 
landscape had disappeared. We found at the 
station cabs of most uninviting appearance— 
torn lining, broken glasses, and coachmen whose 
attire corresponded with the dilapidated state of 
their vehicles. In one of these, we were jolted to 
the best hotel; the present one, belonging to a 
society of Polish proprietors, was not then finished. 
We passed through a low stone gateway into a 
courtyard ; around were open galleries, that we were 
obliged to traverse in going from one room to 
another, a most comfortless style of building in 
such a cold climate. The rooms we occupied were 
high and spacious, with heavy time-worn furni- 
ture. The house had formerly belonged to a 
princely family, and all was just as they had left 
it ; indeed, it seemed as if it had not been swept 
out or dusted since it had changed owners, every- 
thing was so dingy. 

Count S—— expatiated on the excellence of 
the dinner, though plainer fare with more cleanly 
attendance would have pleased me more. But 
alas! I little knew that the worst was to come ; 
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for the oes antique furniture was the 
abode of myriads whose name I cannot bring 
myself to pronounce—let it suffice to call them 
the antipodes of cleanliness. 

I retired early, hoping to enjoy some hours’ rest 
as we were to set out in the morning to d 
a few days with relations of Count S——, whose 

roperty was in the neighbourhood of Cracow. I 
much need of a night’s repose, yet I had mis- 
ivings as I looked at the monumental four-post 
Fed, with curtains that once had been crimson. 
My worst fears were realised. I had hardly lain 
down, when I was obliged to vacate my quarters. 
I sought refuge on the sofa, but the same obnoxious 
enemy abounded there ; the very chairs were not 
exempt from the loathsome tormentor. Finally, 
[ spent the night walking up and down the room. 
The appearance of the carpet deterred me from 
laying my cloaks and wrappers upon it, as a last 
resource, which I had contemplated for a moment. 
I was so fatigued that clean boards would have 
seemed quite a luxury, as they more than once 

t » morni wned ; y able to 
keep my eyes open, { was summoned to a hasty 
breakfast. My fellow-travellers all presented the 
same deplorable appearance as myself. Count 
S—— no longer praised the are, though a 
very copious repast was served by the same over- 
dressed, unwashed attendants. None of us cared 
to prolong our stay at Cracow. The town does not 
possess any very interesting monument. We strolled 
through the principal streets, and entered a church, 
which was crowded, in honour of some particular 
festival ; but my olfactory nerves were so severely 
tried that I had to leave it. 

We returned to the hotel, and having hired one 
of the vehicles already described, were again jolted 
along the worst of roads. How different from 
those in Germany, observed the Fraulein, where 
in many cases they have even the attention to 
_ on a signboard when to put on the drag! 

e were thrown from one side to the other of the 
coach, as in a vessel in stormy weather. Countess 
S—— having asked the coachman if he could 
not avoid in some degree such shocks, he coolly 
answered : ‘ You may consider yourself very fortu- 
nate not to be overturned, which generally does 
happen when I come this way 5 but,’ added he, 
‘people are never content: if you had seen the 
road ten years ago, then, indeed, you might have 
complained” So saying, he put his horses to the 
nearest a to a gallop that they were capable 
of through a great lake of muddy water. We 
were bespattered through the broken glasses and 
ill-closed door. In pitiable plight, we arrived in 
sight of the splendid domain of B——. Nothi 


could be more picturesque than the natural dis- 
position of the grounds; with hills and valleys, 
woods and rocks, and, towering above all, the ruins 
of = ancient 
entering the park, there was no lodge, as in 
England, nor anything to se it from the road. 
We came first to a low building; half-a-dozen per- 
sons, grouped at the door, examined us inquisitively. 
We on ; still no ap ce of any consider- 
able habitation, but on all sides little rustic dwell- 
ings, in the Swiss style. Our vehicle drew up 
ore the door of one of these miniature abodes. 
How we were all to be housed there, seemed a 
riddle, which, the more I saw of the dwelling, 


wing-rooms, dining-room, and li ; but after 
the usual quatedeln we all went off with divers 
members of the family, for each had his separate 
abode in one of the above-mentioned rustic habita- 
tions. The general rendezvous was the house where 
we had been received. A more comfortless mode of 
living, even if the climate were not so severe, can 

y be imagined. It is true, the family do not 
reside there in the depth of winter ; if they did so, 
three or four times a day they would have to wade 
hills of snow. Byen a Pole might find that 


The princess was away ; she was travelling alone, 
as is common with Polish ladies, who enjoy an 
uncommon degree of liberty and independence. 
We were received by the prince ; the absent hostess 
being replaced by her aunt, an aged lady, who had 
care of her daughter, Helencka, and her son, who 
might be called a very brilliant surface-man ; he 

seen and could talk of every place, everything ; 
but as he had been running about Europe ever 
since he could walk, he had no time for study. 
and myself, to her apartment. entering her cot- 
tage, I felt a chill from the dampness of the floor and 
walls. She perceived the effect it had on me, and 
said: ‘ Perhaps you feel the damp;’ adding care- 
lessly: ‘I am accustomed to it. Everything here is 
immediately covered with mildew, although there 
are 

‘But it must be very unwholesome, even danger- 
ous, to reside here,’ pa A Friulein Muller. 

‘Perhaps it is, replied Helencka in the same 
indifferent tone. 

At that moment, the bell warned us that there 
was but just time to prepare for dinner. In return- 
ing to the drawing-room, I perceived the same Pp 
of loiterers before the door of the first building. 
Helencka informed me that it was an inn. This 
rather puzzled me; an inn in the midst of the park! 
But I afterwards learned that, as the Poles are great 
visitors—in fact, their principal amusement is to go 
about from one house to another, spending a few 
days in each, without invitation or previous notice 
—the inn was for the servants and horses of the 
guests ; a rather economical idea, of which, how- 
ever, I have seen an example in France, 

As we proceeded through the park, I could not 
help reflecting how little to my taste this triple 


pilgri would be in snowy or rainy weather. I 
plainly perceived, however, none of the family 
even sus discomfort in such an arrangement. 

The dinner was endless. We were numerous ; 


and at all times the Poles remain willingly at 
table. I passed the night with visions of having 


thing | a rheumatism for life, and almost repented of my 


taste for exploring countries where comfort was 
at so low an ebb. I looked back with regret 
to my nice apartment at the Hotel de Saxe, 
at Dresden—so clean, so bright, so well arranged. 
And this was but the beginning; what might not 
yet come! I was enchanted when the pretty 
Countess S——, drawing me aside as soon as she 
saw me, declared that they would leave that day. 
She strictly enjoined Anna not to speak of the 
damp ; a useless precaution, for Anna, always 
expressed, with childish thoughtlessness, whatever 
came into her head. 

was served in an arbour. The prince 
having asked Anna if she had slept well, she 
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answered: ‘O no; nor mamma, nor any of us; 
it was so’—— 

‘So what?’ said the prince. 

A severe glance from her mother warned the 
giddy girl ae prudent ; so taken short, she 


remained as and finally burst into 
tears. This > exed the prince. After 
breakfast, we walked in the , which were 


beautiful, and explored the ruins. They had been 
carefully but were of no great antiquity ; 
and indeed, I am not quite sure but that they were 
altogether a modern construction. 

We returned to Cracow, and took the railway to 
within a short distance of Lemberg, which the 
Poles call Leopol. It is a large commercial town, 
crowded with Jews. In the evening, we went to 
the promenade. As it was Saturday, the Jewish 
women were adorned with all their finery; and 
wore a quantity of jewellery and bright-coloured 
dresses. The y irls displayed their black 
hair in countless braids, arranged with great art. 
This ornament, which they are obliged to part 
with on their iage (according to Jewish law), 
is doubly prized by t as long as they have a 
right to retain it. When married, they replace 
their tresses by a flaxen or silken wig, or front. 
Really, such a sacrifice would make one hesitate to 
say the final ‘ Yes,’ were it not that custom recon- 
ciles one to many things that at first appear 
strange. The men cultivate a ringlet hanging 
down at each side of the face; and this they have 
the — of wearing all their lives. The late 
emperor of Russia tried to abolish the wigs and 
ringlets, a paternal attention on his part, for which 
the sons and daughters of Israel were anything but 
grateful. It is true, the means he were not 
the most persuasive, for the knout, I was told, 
was administered to those who persisted in shewing 
such a want of taste. 

Lemberg is the last town that we passed through 
before arriving at the Russian frontier, where our 
go t e ceremony our luggage bei 
omission the more & 
the count had with him formidable cases, contain- 
ing objects of great value, besides the ordinary 
luggage, but on my —_ my surprise at the 
extreme tolerance of the authorities, Count S—— 
gave me to understand that the bribe he had 
given was considered sufficient by the worth 
officers to induce them to neglect their duty. It 
seems that not only poor custom-house officers, 
but those employed in every Russian department, 
low, can be thus purchased. 

e travelled slowly through a flat monotonous 
district. I could not help thinking of the exclama- 
tion of the soldiers of Napoleon’s grande armée on 
viewing those endless plains: ‘ Et ils appellent cela 
une patrie !’ (And they call that a . 

Count S——— observing that it was not an admir- 

, is pleasing to 
our eyes. I own that an estate on e banks of the 
Rhine, in Switzerland, or even in France or Eng- 
land, is more picturesque ; but our landed property, 
if not so enchanting to the gaze, yields more than 
triple that of other countries, as much as ten 
cent. I looked around at the productive land, Put 
its ten-per-cent. value did not enhance it in my eyes. 


_ We passed through several dirty, muddy towns, 
in traversing the streets of which, 1 was obliged to 


hold my handkerchief to my face, the smell was so 
offensive. Nothing seemed clean but the Russian 
churches, with their white walls surmounted by 
three crosses. We occasionally reposed for a few 
hours in an inn, kept by Jews—more than half the 
population of these towns being Jewish. The 
accommodation was miserable. The best room con- 
tained a table and a few chairs, and around the once 
white-washed walls, what seemed to me to be la 
wooden boxes, but which were in reality beds 
Travellers who did not bring their bedding, were 
accommodated with straw spread over these 
wooden sofas. Mattresses, sheets, and pillows are 
unknown luxuries. In the cabins, the peasantry 
sleep on their stoves, and it is not unfrequent 
to hear of a family being suffocated in their sleep. 

At length our a pilgrimage was at an end. 
Four days after our departure from Lemberg, we 
arrived at Ostrowski—so I shall call the residence 
of Count S——. It was a spacious building, of 
two stories ; on each side were wings, which, with 
the railing and entry, formed a square. The wings 
were inhabited by what they writers, that is, 
those employed in overse and making out 
the accounts; the steward and his family, the 
maitre @hétel and the maids. Many of the men- 
servants were married, and their wives and families 
inhabited little cabins in the neighbourhood. They 
were obliged to be at their service at daybreak, 
and it was generally past midnight when they 
left. Nothing can be more uncomfortable than 
the domestic arrangements for the servants ; but 
then, it is true, they are slaves. In most houses 
there are a number of girls that they designate as 
mesdemoiselles. These are waiting-maids, and they 
in their turn have younger girls to them. 
Attendance is what most abounds in Poland, 
where labour costs nothing. These girls are for 
the most as idle as vain; their love of dress 
and showy attire is fostered by the presents they 
receive, especially those who are pretty, from 
visitors. I must now give a description of the 
toilet of a Polish lady’s-maid, taken on the spot: 
a hat @ la Diane, ornamented with blue feathers 
and black veil ; a red chenille net ; a transparent 
white muslin dress ; blue sash and bows ; imitation 
lace scarf, and white silk parasol. These maids 
usually the servants, and when not supported 
by the family, retire to their mud-cabins, where 
often three or four families are huddled together. 

I imagine that about a hundred slaves were 
outa as servants in the establishment of Count 
S-—. The head-cook had, I think, a dozen assist- 
ants; the coachman as many. All the servants 
were under the direction of the maitre dhétel, who, 
when anything went amiss in the service, had them 
beaten. In land, people imagine that the Rus- 
sians alone employ the knout ; but the poor Polish 
serf could tell another tale, both men and women 
being subjected to the same cruel punishment. 

The maitre @hétel, I was told, was not a slave, 
and every Pole who is not so considers hi 
noble ; so, should a worthy individual of this sort 
save enough money to make a journey, he will 
style himself prince or count. ere are really 
no titles in Poland, except those conferred by the 
emperor of Russia ; yet who ever met a Pole abroad 
who had not count or prince prefixed to his name ? 
At Ostrowski, all the arrangements were comfort- 
able and elegant ; no Parisian establishment could 
surpass it; everything that wealth could procure 
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was there, arranged or distributed with taste. In 
one of the drawing-rooms, the walls were covered 
with embroidered white satin; all the furniture 
corresponded. Something of the old Polish way of 
living would occasionally Peep through this splen- 
dour. All the family assembled at eight o’clock to 
take coffee ; they handed round on a silver tray a 
set of little earthen jugs, containing the provision 
of milk for each person. I remember, one morning, 
Countess S—— observed to the maitre d’hdétel that 
the milk had a slightly burned taste. Upon the next 
occasion, she said gai 4 ‘I hope that our breakfast 
is eatable to-day. ‘O mamma,’ said Anna, ‘you 
may be sure that it has been well cared for, as my 
maid told me that Pauline was beaten yesterday 
for letting the milk be burned’ The countess and 
all present heard this with the utmost indifference, 
and as a matter of course. I was horror-struck, and 
a great deal of my predilection for Poles vanished 
for ever. 

There is a fine park at Ostrowski, laid out with 

t taste, but just outside are the wretched mud- 
fruts of the serfs. I a numbers of the oad 
working in groups ; and their appearance struck me 
vainfull, Ton now easily understand the great 
Tevenues that Polish estates yield. When Count 
S—— drew near where the slaves were at work, 
both men and women stooped down, as if to kiss 
his feet. This servile mode of saluting was the 
ordinary one. 

When Count S—— rejoined us, I asked him if 
he ever heard that Louis XIV. took off his hat to a 
waiting-maid, because she was a woman. Indeed, 
it was not necessary to go so far for an example of 
delicate courtesy, for the Russian diplomate, Prince 
G——, is known in similar circumstances to have 
acted as the French monarch did ; but, of course, in 
speaking to a Pole, I could not cite a Russian. 
answer to my remark, he said: ‘Que voulez-vous ? 
Our slaves look on a proprietor as a god: it is not 


my fault if they salute me so ; it is the custom here.’ | H 


As we continued our walk, I saw a number of 
women who came to wash different utensils in a 
_—s such wild, uncivilised-looking creatures I 

never yet beheld. The coarse linen garment 
they wore as a dress was fastened up much higher 
than the knees, without any regard to decency. 
These poor creatures seemed devoid of the modesty 
that is everywhere an attribute of women ; slavery 
had — their nature ; they were in a deplorable 
state of subjection and ignorance. The rich Pole, 
whose countless wealth dazzles the Parisian, with 
his diamonds, fur, and equipages, rately thinks of 
— ? penny on alleviating the misery or 
raising 
the source of all his wealth. 

That there are some and humane eae 
there is no doubt, and a few chosen slaves enjoy 
luxuries unknown to the poorer classes in civilised 
countries ; but that proves merely that everywhere 
are to be found some persons whose sentiments 
and actions honour humanity ; but alas! how many 
are there who disgrace it—for one slave who was 
perhaps spoiled, hundreds were ill-treated. Thanks 
to the Emperor Alexander, slavery no longer 
exists. I was in Poland when the ukase was pro- 
mulgated. The miserable peasants had but a faint 
idea of the benefit conferred on them; and the 
Polish proprietor was most hostile to the innova- 
tion, because it diminished his revenues. When the 
poor serfs, wishing to taste their newly-acquired 


In | vant had to carry in a tray, and say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ 


e moral character of his unfortunate serfs, | lan 


— refused to work as usual, instead of having 
it explained to them in how far they were free, they 
were unmercifully beaten, both men and women. 
I used to be heart-sick at the mention of the 
martyrdoms that they were subjected to; and 
would have — it incredible, had I not been on 
the spot. I heard a gentleman, who was on a visit 
at Ostrowski, say : ‘There is no bearing our slaves, 
since they imagine that they are independent. 
Before I left home, I had a dozen men, and as man 
women, beaten, just to shew them that I am still 
their master. A few days before, I found the 
head-cook enlightening the others on their rights ; 
so I had the fellow severely flogged” It is very 
fortunate for Poland that it is so far away and 
little known; a great deal of honest English 
sympathy would be singularly diminished, were 

e public aware of the real state of things in that 
unfortunate country. 

Visitors soon arrived in great numbers. The 
gentlemen for the most - played at cards and 
chess all day, from an early hour in the morning ; 
that seemed their principal resource. Books and 
journals arrived from France for those who wished 
to read. There were horses and carriages at the 
disposition of every one; and on the lake, boats 
for those who had a taste for aquatic excursions. 
A band of musicians, whose music, it is true, was 
very indifferent, were attached to the establishment. 
They were located in a cottage, on an island in 
the midst of the lake—a picturesque dwelling, but 
. tt that I think it almost insured their speedy 

eath. 

A private theatre was soon organised, of which 
Count de Vermont undertook the chief direction. 
The plays were in French, and all took part in 
them with great enthusiasm. In one piece, a ser- 


on two occasions or so. As there was no disposable 
actor, a young valet was called into requisition. 
e became almost insane with joy, and gravely 
demanded to. have his written out. On it 
being objected to him that he did not know how 
to read, “ said that he could have it read to him ; 
so they acceded to his wish. For a month previous 
to the performance, he refused to do any work, 
giving as a pretext that he was studying his part. 

account of his appearance on the boards being 
necessary, he was spared for the moment ; but 
later, I heard that he paid dearly for his short- 
lived enjoyment. 

Most of the Polish ladies speak French, but many 
of the men do not; they and the Russians have, 
however, a wonderful facility for speaking forei 

without any accent, so as to be fhon he 
natives of the country where they reside. 

It was soon the turn of the S—— family to pay 
visits, so we set off in a large coach, drawn by six 
horses, three abreast, in the Russian style ; half-a- 
dozen little ponies, left to their own guidance, 
trotted along beside the horses ; a wagon followed, 
carrying the trunks, bedding, &.; for when you 
arrive in a Polish house, they give you a room, 
bedsteads, chairs, and a table sometimes ; but all 
the rest you must furnish yourself. Just imagine 
a lady or gentleman arriving at an English country- 
house on a visit, bringing with them their bed, 
bedding, basin, jug, &c. 

Towards evening, we arrived at our destination. 
Our host sent a number of men carrying lighted 
branches of fir-trees to accompany us. The wild- 
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looking peasants, the strange illumination, casting a 
red mas all around, struck me like some seal 
scene on the stage. The S—— family were received 
with great demonstrations of affection by their 
friends, to the serious detriment of the com- 
plexions of the hostess and her ee, sg Anna, 
with her usual giddiness, wiped her lips in a most 
ostentatious manner. The gentlemen’s salutation 
to each other was equally tender, for Russians and 
Poles have a greater facility for kissing even than 
for languages. They embrace on birthdays, on 
festivals, on arriving, on leaving—in fact, from one 
end of the year to the other. At St Petersburg, 
on New-year’s Day, at the grand review, the 
emperor kisses an officer, he another, and so on to 
the last soldier. 

An interminable dinner awaited us. After the 
dessert, the gentlemen coolly lighted their cigars, 
and the ladies their cigarettes. We were soon 
enveloped in thick smoke. Countess S——, 
though she interdicted smoking at her own table 
or in her drawing-room, had her cigarette like the 
others. I mentally calculated how long I was to 
be exposed to this torture. At length the lady of 
the house led the way to the drawing-room, where 
dancing was kept up half the night. I feared it 
would be prolonged till the moment to step into 
the carriage, for we were to leave early in the 
morning. 

One of the young ladies accompanied me to my 
room. It was on entering it that I became aware 
of the destination of the contents of the cart ; the 
apartment was transformed into the one I occupied 
at Ostrowski, bedding, carpeting, even to the 
candlesticks. I looked round, rubbed my eyes, 
touched the furniture, to convince myself ‘that I 
was not dreaming. Pondering on the originality 
of Polish establishments, | was preparing for rest, 
when I perceived that another person’s trunk had 
been left in my room instead of mine. I was going 
to ring the bell, but none was to be found—it is an 
almost unknown luxury in a Polish country-house ; 
so, taking a light, I went to seek one of the maids, 
In traversing quickly a long dark corridor, my 
foot struck against some obstacle ; I fell down ; a 
scream, followed by several other screams, terrified 
me. Isaw a dozen wild-looking heads start up. 
As soon as I recovered sufficiently to look about 
me, I saw a number of persons lying on heaps of 
straw. I retreated in haste to my room. Soon 
after, a woman knocked at my door, asking me 
what I wished for. I explained the mistake to her, 
and asked why the persons who had so frightened 
me were not in their rooms at that hour. ‘We 
have no rooms,’ she answered: ‘when the family 
retire, we servants lie down where we can. 


ROW-BOATS AND SAILING-BOATS. 
Taat man must have worn teak and three-inch 
iron about his heart, says Horace, who first in- 
trusted to the pitiless sea his fragile bark ; that is 
to say, the poet should have explained, with him- 
self inside it, for otherwise the experiment would 
not have been so hazardous. It would have been 
easy in those good old times for the boat-proprietor 
to have freighted such a novelty with slaves, or 
superfluous wives, and so to have ascertained the 
sea-worthiness of his craft vicariously. But suppos- 
ing he did not adopt this course (which, however, 


one would imagine, must have occurred even to the 
most untutored intellect), what a number of such 
valorous individuals must there have been! For 
there could have been no newspapers, and far less 
electric telegrams, to inform one nation what had 
been done by another in the way of marine loco- 
motion, but each had to experimentalise for itself. 
For many ages, there were boats and ships of bur- 
then before any vessel ventured out of sight of land, 
and far less exhibited itself to the eyes of the [7 
dwellers on the other side of the ocean. It would 
have been exceedingly unsafe even to cross the 
Channel in the ship of that enterprising sea-captain, 
Ulysses, which Homer tells us was put together 
with pegs, like cribbage pegs, instead of bolts, and 
the gunwale whereof was raised by hurdles of osiers 
to keep off the waves of the sea. The early Romans 
themselves to the treacherous much-smili 

Mediterranean in boats of skins, and by way 0 
compensation, perhaps, for this extreme simplicity 
of material, they called their navigators Utriculart ; 
but afterwards they outstripped their masters in 
boat-building, the Greeks, and improved upon their 
triremes and biremes (galleys with two and three 
benches of oars, one above the other), by a 
the swift liburni, which were the war-vessels 

in the great sea-fight of Actium. These had both 
sails and oars. The rowers rowed to music, either 
vocal or instrumental ; an individual, whose title 


was Celeustes, giving the key-note, and the crew 
joining ing in chorus, like the rowers in the Ves 
ymn. The commander of the rowers, who had a 
number of fine titles, Hortator, Pausarius, &c., like 
many others who have little to do, was placed in 
the middle of the boat, and si ed to them 
with his baton, like a nautical Jullien or Costa. 


Britannia ruled the waves (though not very bi 
ones), at this period, in boats of wicker-work cove 
with skins, called Coracles, or, more rarely, in canoes 
made out of the trunk of a tree. In 1736, in 
a morass called Lockermoss, in Dumfries, such 
a canoe was dug up, seven feet long, and of a 
considerable breadth; the dle lay beside it, 
Another was found near Kilblain, muc my my the 
cavity of which had been plainly made by fire. 
Several more were dug up in the marshes of the 
Medway, in 1720, one of which was so perfectly 

reserved as to be used as a boat for some time. 

en Warton Mere, in Lancashire, was drained, 
a few years back, no less than eight canoes were 
found at the bottom of it, each made of a single 
tree, like Robinson Crusoe’s ; and the same thing 
has happened in the case of Whittlesea Mere. 
Coracles, however, were doubtless more common 
among our ancestors than canoes; and what is 
eonie enough, this very same species of boat is 
constantly used now, both in England and Wales, by 
salmon-fishers. A fisherman who has several streams 
or bits of water to visit, carries his coracle upon his 
back, like a tortoise, from one to the other. When 
a large fish is hooked, he is spun round in his fragile 
bark like an artificial minnow ; and, indeed, there is 
only one more dangerous boat in the world than the 
antique coracle—namely, that triumph of modern 
boat building, the delicate outrigger, which skims 
the waters of Cam and Isis. The eight-oared gal- 
leys in which the Oxford and Cambridge annual 
races are rowed, are made from a solid tree of 
mahogany, or the best white pine, with sides scareely 
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thicker than the edge of a half-crown piece ; they 
are about seventy feet long, and only from two feet 
to two-feet-four in breadth, at their widest part. 
It has been wittily and not untruly observed of 
this class of boat, that an occupant who would 
trim it with safety should have his hair accurately 
parted in the middle; if he sneezes, it is literally 
all over with him. 

In the infancy of the art, paper-boats (now only 
used by children) were very popular. Isis is 
described by Plutarch as searching for the body 
— is in a pa’ one of 

e papyrus ; an were made of papyrus long 
afer wood was used by the Egyptians for their 

boat or sails high made 
sea is alwa a way ; an en 
would be of lit e use to us without hearts of ox 
within them. Although the seafaring-population 
are the most superstitious of our countrymen— 
even going, in some places, to the length of towing 
out to sea, and —— the boat, whether 
new or old, which has chanced to upset and drown 
any of its crew—they are also as brave as lions. 
The Mount’s Bay fishing-luggers disdain the idea of 
—— into harbour, no matter how violent the 
storm, but contrive, by lashing spars and wooden- 
gear together, to ride it out. A few years since, a 
crew of five of these daring Cornishmen absolutely 
sailed over to Australia in one of these diminutive 
craft, taking the mail from the Cape of Good Hope 
on their way. The Yarmouth yawls, again, are 
perhaps the finest open boats in the world ; and 
when the famous America had beaten the fastest 
clippers of the Royal Yacht Squadron, she was 
Gikaet by the beachmen of Yarmouth to race 
on the German Ocean for two hundred pounds. 
She would not condescend to this match unless the 
stakes were increased to one thousand pounds, 
which the poor fishermen could not muster; but 
it is believed that upon the whole the yawl would 
have been victorious. 

The Yorkshire cobles, again, are boats most 
admirably adapted for the tremendous seas of the 
north-eastern coast, and are amongst the safest of all 
open vessels save life-boats. Life-boats owe their 
origin to one Mr Greathead, who obtained the prize 
offered for the safest description of craft to be 
launched in aid of ships in distress ; they were at first 
eased and lined with cork, four inches thick outside, 
and even thicker within, which of course gave them 

t buoyancy, and so they continued to be built 
or more than half a century. In 1849, however, 
twenty of the Tyne pilots were drowned b 
the — ing of a boat of this description, whic 
floated, bottom-upwards, but so rv immersed 
as to leave no space for the crew—who were within 
confidence in this sort 

e- was greatly shaken, and great improve- 
ments were made in their construction. Richard's 
tubular life-boat is probably the safest boat that is 
now in existence. It is constructed of two tubes 
of charcoal iron, each divided into twelve air- 
proof compartments, above which is the framework 
of the boat. It is believed that this cannot 
possibly be either swamped or water-logged. She 
was towed, empty, in stormy weather, behind a 
steamer, the commander of which had carte blanche 
to do auy mischief to her that lay in his power, 
and he did his worst without success. 

Ordinary boats, however, be it remembered, are 


easily capsized ; and Mr H. C. Folkard, to whose 
admirable book, The Sailing Boat,* we are indebted 
for much of this information, has given the 
most specific instructions how to do it. You have 
nothing to do, says he, but to put your boat before 
the wind, slack out the mainsheet, and make it 
fast to leeward, put the helm up, and allow the 
sail to gybe, and then over you go. The sea-terms 
are all explained at the end of the volume. It is 
right to that there is plenty of advice to young 
mariners as to the avoidance of capsizing, and 
other unpleasant contingencies ; and altogether, we 
may say, that for a combination of — 
agreeable companionship, we could not find a 
better man to put to sea with than our author. 
He has written a technical book without dulness ; 
and he who accomplishes that, deserves high praise. 
Every boat, whose keel cleaves water (and many 
pen an ncil, from the c gunning-punt 
used for Wild-fowl shooting, to the trim e- 
boat, with its muffled oars and armory of lances 
in their leathern sheaths ; every knot a sailor 
ties, with the exception of a true-lover’s-knot, 
which a sailor has no business to tie ; and every 
nautical novelty in the way of ‘ revolving rigs,’ 
&c., whose very names are a subject of wonder 
to the uninitiated. Many an ‘Old Salt,’ even, 
would be astonished, we fancy, at some of the 
information afforded by Mr Folkard. They may 
never have heard, for instance, of that very curious 
vessel built a few years ago by Mr Henry x 
H.ELCS, and called = Problem, the hull of 
which was triangular, the stern-post being made 
to rake at the same angle as the stem, so that both 
met and terminated in a triangular point under 
water. This yacht was rigged with e masts, 
iron-built, pot ballasted with lead, and yet she was 
an excellent leaper. Among other experiments by 
the inventor was this remarkable one, tested at 
Newcastle, by driving two stakes into the ground 
at low-water mark, to which a strong iron-bar was 
lashed horizontally. When the tide rose suffi- 
ciently high to shew that there was one foot and a 
half less water than the Problem required to sail 
clear of this obstruction—and consequently that the 
vessel would strike it with her angular Sot—che 
was sailed stem on at the bar, a stiff breeze blowin 
at the time, when she went over it by rise and fi 
similar to a horse jumping a gate. This perform- 
ance was repeated several times, in the presence of 
a large assemb of spectators. But perhaps the 
strangest craft of which Mr Folkard discourses are 
the Sailing Chariots adapted for dry land. These 
are of eg eg’ invention. Milton s , in his 
Paradise , of the use made of by the 
Chinese— 


‘ The barren plains 

Of Serricana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind, their cannie wagons light ;’ 
and wind-power is thus used by the Celestial 
barrowmen up to this day. —— a Dutch 
mathematician of 1743, is said to have kept a land- 
boat moving upon four wheels, and with two sails, 
which, on the flat roads of Holland, would run 
twenty miles an hour before a fair wind. Com- 
mander Shuldham, however, invented by far the 
best example of a boat-upon-land, to amuse himself 


* The Sailing Boat, By H. C. Folkard. Longmans. 4 
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and friends when prisoners of war at Verdun. 
This vessel, on a rough road, would accomplish 
eight miles an hour; but with a fresh breeze, 
would beat a horse at full gallop. All horses 
started at full gallop whenever they saw it; and 
this, in the end, caused this ingenious vehicle 
to be ‘ put down’ by its proprietor. It once upset 
a farmer’s wife, whose friends accordingly used 
to throw stones at Commander Shuldham when 
becalmed ; and once, when toiling up one of the 
tga nm the road to Paris, it came upon 
the horse of a Pond cavalry officer, which reared 
upright and threw its rider. At another time, 
when sailing on the top of Mount St Michael, a 
heavy sq upset the craft; and in descending 
the mount, the bowsprit ran into a cow, when the 
most dangerous results were all but taking place. 
As many as thirteen persons could be carried in 
this land-sailing-boat, which was schooner-rigged. 
The Shuldham ice-boat seems also to have been a 
meritorious vessel, and superior to those in use in 
Holland and Canada. 

Our author by no means confines himself to the 

uctions of British boat-builders. Our old 

iends of the willow-pattern plate—the Chinese 
junks—are duly descri 84,000 of which, the 
floating-homes of almost that number of families, 
are stated to be moored off Canton alone. These 
boats, although almost coeval with the ark, have 
never improved the least. But in this department 
of our author’s treatise, too, there is plenty of 
novelty. We are introduced to every description 
of savage craft all over the world, from the cata- 
maran—which we had held to be only a term of 
abuse, “p lied to viragos—or surf-boat of Madras, to 
the double canoes of the Feejee Islands, which are 
very swift sailors, and make voyages of hundreds 
of miles. Most of these examples of savage skill 
are constructed, it must be remembered, with- 
out saw, plane, chisel, or any iron tool whatever, but 
are sewed and clamped together with thongs, which, 
however, soon rot in the water, and have to be 
renewed every year. The royal yacht of the king of 
the Tonga Islands—one Tanoa—is thus described by 
Commander Wilkes: ‘It had a magnificent ap 
ance with its immense sail of white mats, and the 
pennants streaming from its yard at once denoted it 
as belonging to some great chief. It was a fit 
accompaniment to the magnificent scenery around, 
and advanced along rapidly and gracefully. It was 
a single canoe, one hundred feet in length, with an 
— of large size [making it look like a 
double canoe], ornamented with a great number of 
the Cyprea ovula shells. Its velocity was almost 
inconceivable ; and I was told that Tanoa often 
amuses himself, when sailing, by running down 
canoes, leaving those who belong to them to recover 
themselves and their property as best they may, 
Capsizing is not much thought of, I suppose, by the 
To , the water of the Pacific being at least 
tepid in those parts; but, strange to say, the 
Greenlanders think very little of it either. When 
the kajak of a Greenlander is turned over, he 
—— his body by aid of the oar, and by a 

lar ene effort, to which he is trained 

m his youth, so as to right himself and his craft 
at once, although the boat be for the moment on 
the top of him. 

Most of us Britons have been accustomed to 
consider the oak as the tree most suitable in every 
respect for ship-building ; but the cocoa-tree, out of 


which the Gelves, or vessels of the Red Sea, 
constructed, must be acknowledged, in this respect, 
very literally to bear the palm. Out of this tree 
vessel maj built, rigged, and fitted with mast, 
sails, adlen and ropes; and victualled with 
bread, water, wine, sugar, vinegar, and oil. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
CHAPTER VIIl—MEETING HIS MATCH. 


unlooked-for entrance into the 
drawing-room at the Dovecot had a result that 
must seem almost farcical to those who read it, but 
which to me, who dwelt among his trembli 
vassals, and had learned, day by day, to fear 
hate him more and more, had nothing in it extra- 
ordinary. I, Peter Meredith, bolted straightwa 
into the conservatory, and there ensconced myse 
within the shadow of an orange-tree, while the 
Rev. Matthew Long left the room with equal 
celerity by the door. As for me, I confess that I 
was actuated by panic on my own account; my 
tutor’s —— were aroused on behalf of 
another. e instant after he disappeared, I heard 
the lock of the library door shut into its staple, 
and knew that Marmaduke was in a friend’s 
Keeping, and safe from any incursion of his uncle. 
I could see that Mr Gerard knew this too, for a 
leam of pleasure over his face, and then 
eft it determined, defiant, and almost mocking, as 
when he had first set eyes upon the intruder. 
There was a fire in the otherwise darkening room, 
and from my place of concealment, I could watch 
the lineaments of both its inmates—and two 
more resolved and haughty countenances I had 
f respectable family, S 

‘Is it the custom of your ily, Sir 
Massingberd Heath,’ observed my host, ‘to force 
emnaloe into houses whose owners do not desire 
the honour of their presence ?” 

‘It is their custom to hold their own, sir,’ 
answered the baronet curtly ; ‘and I am come after 
my nephew.’ 

It is impossible to convey the effect which this 
audacious speech had upon me, its unseen hearer ; 
unblushing, scornfully open as it was, an awful 
threat seemed to lie within it, and above all, a 
consciousness of the power to carry it into effect. 
Even Mr Gerard, who could have had no know- 
ledge of the things that I knew, and had never 
heard the history of Grimjaw, seemed to feel a 
tremor as he listened. 

‘Your nephew, sir, is not in a condition to 
receive you,’ returned my host. ‘The consequences 
of seeing you might, I do not hesitate to say, be 
fatal to him.’ 


‘The opinion of his medical man is different,’ 
observed Sir Massingberd with a sneer. ‘ Dr Sitwell 
—a most estimable person, I should say, and 
endowed with excellent sense—has been so very 
kind as to ride over himself to Fairburn as soon 
as he could leave his patient, in order to apprise me 
exactly how the matter stands. He recommends 
my seeing Marmaduke in his first lucid interval— 
«There is no knowing,” said he, “whether that 
may not be your poor dear nephew's last.”” 

‘Your poor dear nephew,’ re Mr Gerard 

ith great distinctness. ‘Very dear, doubtless, but 
not what one would call poor, at least in the 
matter of expectations.’ 
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‘Poor or rich, sir,’ retorted the other, ‘he has 
been placed in my hands as being those most fitted 
to take care of him.’ 

Mr Gerard shrugged his shoulders, and smiled 
sardonically. 

‘You seem to conceive that confidence eo 
sir, continued the baronet. ‘The want of your 
good opinion afflicts me beyond measure. 1 am 
aware that I fail to satisfy pious persons in some 
— but that Mr Harvey Gerard’s suscepti- 

ilities should be offended is indeed a serious 
consideration ; it is as though the devil himself 
should cry “ For shame!”’ 

‘Sir Massingberd Heath, you are under my roof, 
although unbidden and unwelcome,’ returned my 
host ; ‘your tongue, therefore, is chartered, so far as 
I am concern I could not, I confess, help my 
countenance expressing some astonishment when 
you spoke of your fitness for the education of youth.’ 

There was a pause here for which I could not 
account. Sir ingberd’s eyes were riveted 
upon something on which the firelight danced and 
shone. I should very much misrepresent the 
baronet’s character, and probably even exaggerate 
his capabilities, if I said he blushed, but certainly 
his countenance changed. Then he broke out 
fiercely : ‘I live as I choose, sir, and am answerable 
to no man, least of all to you. The parsons had 
their say, and have got their reply long ago, but am 
I also to be arraigned by’—— 

‘You cannot justify yourself by any quarrel with 
me,’ interrupted Mr Gerard. ‘I have, as you say, 
although not for the foolish reason you would 
mention, no right to be either your judge or accuser. 
But, Sir Massingberd, there is a God whom we have 
both good cause to fear.’ 

‘So you make your own sermons, I perceive!’ 
exclaimed the other bitterly. ‘That is the reaso 
is it, why the good folks never see you at church ? 
Cant amuses me always ; but religion out of your 
mouth is humorous indeed. Pray, go on, sir, if my 
dear ne for I should be sorry 
to miss hi together. You were affirming, I think, 
the existence of a God.’ 

‘I was about to urge, continued Mr Gerard with 
grave severity, ‘since howsoever persons differ on 
religious matters, they generally acknowledge a 
common Father, that if there is one crime more 
hateful to Him than another, it is the deliberate 
debauchery of the mind of youth. I had no 
intention of making any particular accusation, such 
as the sight of this flask seems to have suggested 
to you. I know nothing—but what I guess—of its 
history. It has only been in my hands a very few 
minutes. The person by whose means it came 
into this house was, I believe, an old gipsy woman, 
and you are doubtless well aware how it got into 


her ion.’ 

Mr r Gerard paused. Sir Massingberd who, though 
smiling scornfully, had been beating the ground 
with his foot, here observed with a forced calmness : 
‘She is a liar; she is a thief, and the mother of 
thieves,’ 

‘Did she steal this flask ?’ inquired Mr Gerard 
regarding the other attentively. ‘It has your crest 
upon it. She did not. Good. It was then, I 
suppose, only a gage @amour of yours.’ 

A lurid light came over Sir Massingberd’s evil 
face ; for a moment, I trembled for the man who 
dared to speak such words to him, but almost 
instantly he recovered his usual cruel calm. 


Ip. 


‘Your sagacity, Mr Gerard,’ returned he, ‘ is truly 
admirable. Is it the result of experience or 
intuition? or has this old ginger-faced harridan 
made you her favoured confidant? With your 
fondness for all such vagabonds, I am well 
acquainted. 

‘The a yp of a man like you, Sir Massing- 
berd, should be dearer than the praise of ordi 
mortals ; but this matter does not concern pao | 
in any way, 

= baronet muttered something between his set 
teet 

‘Pshaw, man,’ continued Mr Gerard with unut- 
terable scorn, ‘think not to frighten me. I am 
stronger than you, because I am richer ; you are as 
poor as those very vagabonds whom you despise ; 
your very existence depends upon the alms of a 
stranger. That you are unscrupulous in your 
revenges, I do not doubt; but you would have 
to deal in Harvey Gerard with one who only 
uses honourable weapons with an honourable foe. 
If you did me or mine a mischief, I swear to you 
that I would shoot you like a dog.’ 

The frame of the speaker ook with contemptu- 
ous passion ; defiant as was his language, it fell far 
short of the disdain expressed in his tone and 
manner. It was not in Sir Massingberd’s nature to 
be overawed, but his truculent features no longer 
maintained their grimness—their cruel humour. 
He could not put aside a man like Gerard with a 
brutal jest. I do not say that he was conscious of 
his own inferiority, but he knew that his opponent 
not only did not fear, but actually despi i 
This was wormw 

‘I am ashamed, continued Mr Gerard after a 

use, ‘to have lost my temper with you, Sir 
Nominabend, upon my own account, I wish to 


m, | have nothing in common with you, not even a 


uarrel. We were speaking of this gipsy woman, 
od you called her thief, and what not. atever 
may be her faults, however, it does not become 
you to dwell on them ; but for her and her prompt 
assistance, your nephew would not at this moment 
be alive. Out of this very flask, she administered 
to him’—— So frightful an execration here broke 
from the baronet’s lips, that I anticipated it to be 
the prelude to a personal assault upon my host. 
Mr Gerard, however, stood arg stirring the fire, 
with his eyes fixed firmly but calmly on those of 
Sir Massingberd, just as a mad doctor might regard 
a dangerous patient. 

‘Phat is a very singular exclamation of grati- 
tude, observed Gerard sardonically, ‘to one 
who has just performed you—or at least yours—so 
great a service. It really seems as though you 
almost regretted that it was performed’ «< 

A look of deadly hatred had now taken the place 
of all other expressions on the baronet’s face. It 
forgot even to wear its sneer. 

‘T have been insulted enough, I think,’ said he, 
with a calmness more terrible than wrath. ‘Even 
as it is, I shall scarcely be able to —— you, 
though, be sure, I will do my best. But with 

ct to my errand, I am come here to see my 
nephew, and that I will do.’ 

‘That you shall not do, Sir Massingberd, so 
surely as this house is mine.’ 

‘And who shall prevent me?’ exclaimed the 
baronet, contemptuously measuring his foe from 
head to foot. 

‘Not I, sir, indeed,’ returned Mr Gerard ; ‘ but 
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I will see that my servants ” you out of 
doors by force,’ and as he spoke, he laid his hand 
upon the bell. 

‘ Before night, then, I shall send for Marmaduke, 
and he shall be carried back to Fairburn, which, 
after ail, is his proper home, and be there nursed. 

‘Nursed !’ repeated my host hoarsely. ‘Nursed 
by the grave-digger, you mean.’ 

Sir ingberd turned livid and sat down ; then, 
as one who acts in his sleep, he his hand- 
kerchief once or twice across his forehead. ‘ How 


dare you speak such things to me?’ said he,. 


looking round about him. ‘To hear you talk, one 
would think that I had tried to murder the boy, 

‘I know you did,’ cried Mr Gerard solemnly, 
laying his finger upon the baronet’s arm. ‘If your 
ne e dies, his blood is on your 

‘On mine! how on mine? How, in the name 
of all the devils, could I have hindered the lad’s 
horse from running away with him ?’ 

‘IT will tell you | bon You might have suffered 
Mr Long to purchase a horse for the boy, as he 
offered to do, and not have sent to London for 
a confirmed runaway.’ 

‘He rode it half-a-dozen times without any 
harm,’ replied Sir Massingberd sullenly. 

* Yes, with a curb that would have tamed a wild 
horse fresh from the lasso. But when you took 
that curb for the keeper’s pony—riding with gun 
in hand for the first time in your life—and sent 
we nephew forth upon that devil with a snatile- 

ridle—nay, I have it yonder, sir—don’t lie; you 
calculated that if what you wished should happen, 
all would be laid to chance: a change of bridles is 
an accident like enough to happen ; lads are 
thrown from horseback every day. See, I track 
our thoughts like slime. Base ruffian ! rise ; 
begone from beneath this roof, false coward’—— 
ir 
an adder. 

*Yes, I say Coward! Heavens! that this 
creature should still feel the touch of shame! Be 
off, be off; molest not any one within this house at 
peril of your life—Murderer—Murderer !’ 

Without a word, without a glance of reply, Sir 
Massingberd seized his hat, and hurried from the 
room. I felt some alarm lest he should make some 
violent effort to visit Marmaduke ; but Mr Gerard’s 
countenance gave me comfort. He stood quite still, 
listening with grim satisfaction to the baronet’s 
retreating footsteps. 

They were heard for an instant striding along 
the floor of the hall, and then were exc ed for 
the sounds of his horse’s hoofs urged to s along 
the carriage-drive. Sir Massingberd H had met 
for once with his match—and more. 


berd started up like one stung by 


CHAPTER IX.—MR HARVEY GERARD. 


r I with the action 
an ogue of the speakers in the preceding scene, 
that it scarcely struck me while it was going on 
that I had not paid for my place in the pit in the 
usual fashion, but was a mere eavesdropper under 
an orange-tree. 

So soon as Sir Massingberd was really gone, 
however, I became conscious of the impropriety of 
my situation, and not wishing to own what I 
done, I stole noiselessly out into the garden, and 
then re-entered the conservatory, and thereby the 


drawing-room, as though I had been out of sight 
and hearing all the time. It was not quite a 
chivalrous act ; but I do not think that the boys of 
my time, myself included, were quite so honourable 
and frank as Mr Tom Brown describes those of the 
present day to be. There was something, moreover, 
about Mr Harvey Gerard which told me he would 
have loathed a listener, nor would have been very 
ready to have accepted fear as any excuse for my 
conduct. He was a man of noble bearing, nearl 
six feet in height, and extremely well formed. He 
was dressed in a blue lapelled coat, light waistcoat 
and kerseys, and Hessian boots. These last I had 
not seen before upon any person, and I remember 
them well. I think they were the most eful 
covering for the leg that has yet been evi 
although, I own, they may not ool been so con- 
venient as the modern knickerbeckers, He wore 
his own gray hair—which was not very usual with 
— of his rank of life—and rather long. His 
eatures were large, but handsome ; and there was 
a kind of youthful blandness about them which 
gave his face a most agreeable expression in 
ordinary. When excited by passion, however, 
as I had lately seen him, his appearance greatly 
changed. His thin lips parted contemptuously, 
and shewed his threatening teeth, while his blue 
eyes, gentle almost to dreaminess, became blood- 
streaked, and almost started from their sockets. 
As I now beheld him calmly kindling a lamp on the 
drawing-room table, no one could have mn a 

ter contrast than himself to the man who had 
just driven Sir Massingberd Heath from the room 
with such a hail-storm of invective. 

‘Well, young gentleman, exclaimed he cheer- 
fully, ‘the enemy is repulsed, you see, although, I 
confess, your friend the net is rather a formid- 
able fellow. He’s uncommonly like Front de 
Beuf. I daresay you have read the new romance 
of Ivanhoe, have you not ?’ 

‘ Marmaduke has, sir, I believe,’ replied I; ‘ but 
er.’ 

‘That is not well, Mr Meredith: youth is the 
time for reading. A knowl of books, if they 
are sufficiently varied, is half-way towards the 
knowledge of men. It is true that a student may 
turn out a fool, because he may have been a book- 
worm; but the probability is greater of that 
misfortune befalling one who has been “no great 
reader.” I would not say so much, if you were 
older than you are, and had not plenty of time 
before you to redeem the past. There is nothi 
more contemptible than ignorance ; save, perhaps 
—here he sighed—‘ than knowledge misapplied. 
What a dangerous villain would that man be, for 
instance, who has just been here, had his natural 
powers been cultivated by study. As it is, he 
rushes headlong, like the bull’ Here he turned 
upon me gaily. ‘Did he ever toss you, my young 
friend 

‘Well, sir, returned I, remembering that inter- 
view in the churchyard, ‘ he bellowed at me once a 
little’ 

‘Did he, my boy, did he ?—the cowardly brute! 
Well, I’ve put a ring through his nose for a con- 
siderable time to come, I flatter myself. I like a 
bull-fight. I think I should have made a capital 
matador,’ cried Mr Gerard, rubbing his hands and 


laughing. 
him, sir?’ inquired I with hesitation, for I was 
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curious to see whether Mr Gerard would make me 
a confidant of what had 

‘Oh, I watched him carefully—never took my 
eyes off him fora moment. When he was calm in 
his white malice, then I irritated him by waving 
my red flag—this silver-headed brandy-flask put 
him in a horrible When he made his rushes, I 
stood aside, and ome where he would. When 
he had exhausted hi , I stepped in, and gave 
him the steel. I wonder, soliloquised Mr Gerard 
aloud, as he slowly up and down the room— 
dete? if it would be safe to give him the coup 

* But,’ said I, ‘ were you not afraid’—— 

. ‘My dear young friend, said my host with 
seriousness, but placing his hand kindly upon my 
shoulder, ‘an honest man should never be afraid 
of a fellow-creature. “Fear God,” it is written ; 
but even the king is only to be honoured.’ 

It is impossible to express the grave and noble 
air with which Mr Gerard spoke those words: I 
felt an affectionate awe of him from that moment, 
which no other person has ever inspired in me. 

* But, continued I, ‘supposing he had made a 
personal assault upon you: he is perfectly reckless, 
and a much more powerful man, I should think.’ 

* Very true, my young friend ; and indeed at one 
time I thought he would certainly have done it ; 
that was why I placed the poker in the fire. It 
would not have been a romantic action; but so 
sure as he laid -— upon me, I would have 

layed Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and “ burned a hole in 
im one might put a kail-pat through.” It would 
have given me leasure.’ 

‘ a hole in Sir Massingberd!’ cried I 


‘Ay, that would IL As it was, I threatened him 
with my servants ; and had he ventured to force 
his ~— yonder room, they should have flogged 
him, though he were ten times Sir Massingberd. 
Better men than he are on ae for less 
offences. Did you hear of iral Flinthert’s 
funeral at Crittenden a month or so? You 
did ; and I daresay you were told that he was a 
good man and a brave sailor.’ 

‘So it was said, indeed, sir, replied I. ‘Mr Long 
attended the funeral out of respect, and I believe 
@ great number of gentlemen of the county,’ 

*Yet, for all that, he was a bad man, and a 
coward,’ returned Mr Gerard, his voice rising, and 
his blue eyes flashing with indignation. ‘One 
of the naval creed—“ to hate the French”—it is 
true, he did believe, and acted in that faith ; but he 
omitted the other, and the more important, “to 
the devil.” He loved 4 served the devil 
of his own arrogant passions; he made the men 
miserable over whom he ruled; his ship was 
called the Floating Hell. When the carriage of 
the lord-lieutenant had driven away from the 
church, with all its load of sympathy—for there 
was nothing else inside it—and the county gentry 
were congratulating themselves 
that they paid due reverence to a gallant 
officer and a friend of order and government, 
I will tell you what happened. ‘The very evening 
those honoured remains were laid in their resting- 
place, a sailor called at the house of old Marks, 
the to be shewn the admiral’s 
coffin. “I have sailed with him for years,” said he, 
“and I have made right away from Portsmouth on 
purpose to do this; and though I cannot see his 


face, I should like at least to look upon that which 
ia Marks did unlocking the 

‘ Now, o id not fan i 
church, and descending into a ina vault ; beside 
which, he had really no right to enter the last home 
of the Flintherts without due occasion. So said he: 
“T cannot admit you to where the admiral lies, 
and certainly not at this hour; it is as much as 
my place is worth.” 

Phen the sailor, who was as fine and hearty- 
looking a man, said Marks, as need be, held up 
half a sovereign between his — and thumb. 
“I have been just paid off,” said he, “and will 
gladly give you this for your trouble: while as for 
your scruples, why, don’t you think the admiral’s 
family here, and all his great friends who came to 
do him honour to-day, would be ~ enough that 
a poor - should pay a humble tribute to his 
memory ?” 

“Well,” said Marks, regarding, I daresay, the 
half-sovereign rather wistfully, “what you have 
just said seems certainly to alter the matter. I 
will take you to the church, and you shall see the 
coffin, for the vault is not yet sealed.” 

*So they started with a lantern, and Marks was 
for going to shew the way, but the sailor went 
ahead, saying that he knew the road blindfold, for 
that he had been brought up in that neighbour- 

Wal: Marks, I thought I recognised 

” said o: “T thought i 

something about you, although you are much 

in the last twenty years. You are Will 
Moody, who got into trouble with Sir Wentworth 
Heath about poaching; only he couldn't quite 
prove it agin you.” 

“No,” returned the sailor; “but he went to 
work by a surer way than even the law—he got me 

-- I went to visit my sister down at 

‘That, my young friend, observed Mr Gerard, 
interrupting himself, ‘is a method by which not 
only we man our fleet, but rid the country of a 
number of obnoxious persons, * 

“ Yes,” continued the sailor, “I was ; if 
it had not been for that, I should never have sailed 
under Admiral Flinthert.” He spoke no more till 
they had entered the church, and had moved away 
the stone, which had been only dropped, and not 
yet fastened over the mouth of the vault. Then 
they descended the steps, and old Marks, turned 
his lantern on to the spot where the first—that is, 
the latest—coffin of the long row waslying. “That 
is the admiral’s,” said he; “you may read his 
name upon the silver plate.” 

‘William Mood spelled it out aloud, so as to be 
quite sure. “Well,” said he, “I will tell you a 
little story about that dead man, and then we will 
come away.” 

“Tell us the story when we get home,” replied 
the sexton. 

“No, no, man ; I will tell it here, else you would 
do. Now listen. For a long time after I was 
pressed, I hated and detested what I had to do, 
and also those who gave me my orders ; but after 


* This sarcasm was founded on literal truth; I myself 
remember a time when Englishmen submitted to a system 
of oppression almost precisely similar to that which has 
of late driven the Poles to insurrection, and enlisted for 
them the sympathies of Europe—namely, a forced con- 
scription, the subjects of which are selected. 
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a bit I got more used to the work, and some of the 
officers I learned to like very well, especially our cap- 
tain. I was a strong active fellow, without home- 
ties to think upon and sadden me, for mother had 
other sons to maintain her, and in oon 
was luckier than most. There were p’ men 
on board of the same ship, man, whose wives and 
helpless children were starving because their bread- 
winner was taken from them, and who knew not 
whether he was dead or alive. However, as I say, 
I soon got used to my new position, and became 
so good a sailor that I was made what is called 
captain of the main-top. When our ship was paid 
off, which was not, however, for a long time, I 
liked the salt water so well, that after I been 
home for a little, I volunteered to serve — 

“My next — was this man who lies here. 
He was as cruel a tyrant as ever trod a quarter- 
deck, and a terror to good and bad alike. You 
could never please him, do what you would. If an 
officer is worth his salt at all, he knows and respects 
those men who do their duty well under him. 
Captain Flinthert knew, but did not respect them ; 
on the contrary, he behaved towards them as 
though he resented some imagi claims on their 
part to his consideration. I held in his ship the 
same position that I held in the last, for it did not 
contain a more active sailor. Yet he found occasion 
—I should rather say he made it—to get me 

ished. Iswear to you that I had not committed 
even that slight fault which he laid to my charge ; 
if I had done so, it was one for which the stopping 
of a day’s grog would have been chastisement 
enough. This ruffian”—here he smote the coffin 
with his clenched hand—* ordered me three dozen 
lashes. Now, I had never been flogged yet, and 
when I went to the captain with almost tears in 
my eyes, and told him so, and that I had never 
even been reported for misconduct, he replied with 
a sneer that I was too good by half, and that it 
was high time I should become acquainted with 
the cat-of-nine-tails. ‘To prevent mistakes, you 
shall have it at once,’ said he: ‘call up the boat- 
swain’s mate.” Now, I thought to myself, in the 
pride of my manliness and independence, that such 
a disgrace should never happen to William Moody, 
but that I would die first; so I walked straight 
from that of the deck where I had been speak- 
ing with Captain Flinthert, and leaped from the 
bulwarks into the sea. I believe I tried at first to 
drown myself, but I was a strong swimmer, and 
nature compelled me presently to strike out. The 
cry of ‘A man overboard !’ had caused a boat to be 
lowered at once, and though we had been saili 
—- fast, I was picked up, not much exha 
and almost in spite of myself. As soon as I bad 
got on board, and put on < things, the captain 
sent for me on deck, where I found the boatswain’s 
mate at the grating, and all hands piped for 
punishment. ‘William Moody,’ said that ruffian 
in a mocking voice, ‘I had ordered you three dozen 
lashes for a certain offence, but you have now 
committed a much graver one in endangering, b’ 
your late act, the life of one of his worst | 
sailors ; you will therefore now receive siz dozen 
instead. Boatswain, do your duty,’ 


“T was therefore tied up, and punished. I don’t | sessed 


think I suffered much at the time, although I was 
laid up in the sick ward for long afterwards. I was 
entirely occupied with thoughts of revenge. When 
I was able to get about again, Captain Flinthert 


had got another ship, and was away out of my 
reach. I never met him again, or he would not 
have lived to the age that is inscribed on yonder 
plate ; but as soon as I heard that he was dead, I 
swore to come and spit upon the tyrant’s coffin.” 

‘Then the sailor suited the action to the word, 
and turned from the dishonoured corpse with a 
lighter step than that with which he had approached 
it ; and old Marks followed him from the vault, as 
he confessed to me himself, “ half-frightened out of 
his wits.”’ 

‘I do not wonder,’ said I to Mr Gerard; ‘it 
was a terrible revenge.’ 

* Ay, but how much worse was the provocation ; 
from the very man, too, placed in authority of him, 
whose duty was to foster, not to oppress him. 
Verily, they that are in honour, and understand 
not, are as the beasts that perish.’ 

‘True,’ returned I; ‘but then the wretch was 


‘Just so, young sir,’ replied Mr Gerard impetu- 
sailor felt both the insult and the lashes. How is 
it that, at your age, you have already learned to be 
ee of the rich in high places ?’ 

‘Nay, sir, I’ 

‘Yes, you,’ continued my host with vehemence ; 
‘your pity is for the admiral, and does not descend 
to the captain of the main-top. Still, added he, 
in a milder tone, ‘I should not judge ‘you harshly, 
even if you so judge others. You were brought up 
in India, were you not? where, in the eyes of the 
cowering natives, to be white is to be powerful, and 
wise, and all in all—save to be good. Great Heavens, 
what a retribution is waiting for us there !’ i 
my host paced the room, but this time rapidly, wildly, 
and uttering exclamations like a sibyl inspired by her 

‘If the nabobs we see here are specimens of 
those who rule the East, Heaven help the ruled! 
What blindness, what infatuation! Do you know, 
pang “oe the very men that cause revolutions 
are last to believe in them?’ This was an 
observation so entirely beyond me, that I could 
only murmur that such was doubtless the case, al- 
though I did not remember having heard it remarked 
before. ‘It is so,’ continued Mr Gerard positively, 
‘and it always has been so. It was so in France. 
I suppose you have always been taught to consider 
the ch Republicans the vilest and wickedest of 
men, and the Revolution to be the mother that 
produced them at one monstrous birth. Yes, when 
the day of reckoning comes, and the ruin is unde- 
niable, Democracy, forsooth, is blamed. The taunt 
is hurled— 

“ Behold the harvest that we reap 

From popular government and equality !” 

Whereas, in truth, ’tis neither these, nor aught 

Of wild belief oy on their names 

By false philosophy, have caused the wve, 

But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance, filled up from age to age, 

That can no longer hold its loathsome char, 

But bursts, and spreads in deluge through the land. 
High truth embalmed in noble verse, yet no one 
heeds. The author of those lines, my friend, is the 
greatest poet in Great Britain, and never pos- 
an income of a hundred pounds a year. 
They say that my Lord Castlereagh has thi 
tho — Stay, do you not hear wheels? 
That must be Sitwell’s gig. I have no patience to 
see him now. His sycophantic officiousness in 
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fetching Sir Massingberd was too loathsome. How 
can a man who has two legs given him to stand 
upright upon, persist in grovelling through life 
upon all-fours ? 

Heaven grant the man some noble nook ; 

For, rest his soul! he’d rather be 

Genteelly damned beside a duke, 

Than saved in vulgar company. 


Do you receive him, Mr Meredith ; and tell him 
from me that it is no thanks to him that his patient 
is yet alive. Now that the siege is raised, I will 
just step in and see how the lad is getting on.’ 

My host had left the room only a few seconds 
when Dr Sitwell entered it. 

‘My dear young friend !’ exclaimed he, in an 
excited manner, ‘ what on earth has happened to 
Sir Massingberd Heath? He very nearly rode me 
down ten minutes ago on Crittenden Common ; 
and when I inquired after his nephew, he replied 
I cannot repeat the exact words, 
because they are so excessively shocki Why, 
he must be out of his mind with grief! I trust 
he did poe impetuous, nothing that is to be 
regretted here 

*No, sir,’ replied I; ‘he did not, thanks to our 

is nephew. It was, however, most indiscreet of 
you to send him hither. Mr Harvey Gerard was 
exceedingly annoyed by your doing so.’ 

‘My dear young friend, observed Dr Sitwell, 

inking his voice to a confidential whisper, 
‘Mr y Gerard is annoyed at many things 
which would give most sensible persons a great 
deal of pleasure. He would as soon admit a rattle- 
snake within his doors as a man of title—unless, 
indeed, it be his friend, Sir Charles Wolseley. By 
the by, it is to Sir Charles that my dear — Mr 

res, is indirectly indebted for his wound. 
If Sir Charles had not convened that revolutionary 
meeting at Bangton, Mr Broadacres would not have 
had to read the Riot Act, and eventuall got 
shot by mistake by his own men. It is aol 
by the government, I —_ that ball was 
fired by the troops at the first discharge; but 
between ourselves such was certainly the case ; for 
I extracted the bullet from poor Mr B. myself, and 
he has had to lie upon his face ever since. Good 
Heavens, sir, what a position for a man whose 
family came in with the Conqueror !’ 

‘Is this Sir Charles Wolseley, then, of whom 
Gerard’s?’ said I. ‘I have heard Mr Long remark 
that he was a very dangerous man.’ 

‘So he is, sir. He’ll be hung some day, as sure 
as he lives. And the gentleman in whose house 
we stand is tarred with the same brush. It’s terri- 
ble to think of. Why, do you know, Mr Meredith, 
that Mr Harvey Gerard goes the length ’—here the 
doctor looked about him to be sure that we were 
alone, and placing his lips close to my ear, whis- 
pered solemnly—‘ of wearing a white hat!’ 

* Gracious ess!’ returned I, ‘ why 
shouldn’t he? My father always wears a white 
hat in India’ 

*Yes; but let me tell you this—India is not 

land,’ observed the doctor jously. ‘A 
white hat here is the badge of Radicalism, Repub- 
licanism, Atheism—I don’t say that Mr Ge isa 
downright atheist ; but he’s a sectary, and that’s 
nearly as bad. And hark ye, I know this for 


W 


certain ; the only reason why Henry Hunt himself 
is not hand and glove with our friend is this—that 
when Hunt was tried for his life for sedition, he 
came into the dock, like a prudent man, with a 
black hat—and that is the one act of caution and 
en, sense for which Mr Gerard has never forgiven 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


NEWSPAPER-READERS are repeatedly coming in 
contact with the name of a certain M. Lesseps, 
and generally in the character of a man angry with 
England on account of something which she refuses 
to approve in reference to a canal in t. What 
England has to do with it, and why M. Lesseps 
should be angry, are points very imperfectly under- 
stood ; but as the enterprise itself is really of high 
importance, a little notice of its general character 
may not be out of place. 

ake the map of Africa, and we find that the 
only obstacle to that vast continent being an 
island is the Isthmus of Suez. This isthmus, 
about seventy-two miles broad, connects Africa 
with Asia, and separates the Mediterranean from 
the Red Sea. The nearest points between the 
two seas are Tyneh and Suez, the one a village 
on the former sea, the other a mail-packet harbour 
on the latter sea. One of the ancient mouths 
of the Nile, called the Pelusiac, but now choked 
| with sand, is near Tyneh. The whole breadth 
of the isthmus, except at the. sea-side extremi- 
ties, is uninhabited; for it consists of mingled 
sand and sandstone, interrupted here and there 
with salt swamps or lakes, but almost entirely 
destitute of fresh water. Ifa bend in the route be 
made, instead of taking the straight or shortest line 
from Suez to Tyneh, there is found a i 
depression—marked by the Bitter Lakes, so named 
from the taste of their waters; the small Lake 
Temsah, dry during the greater part of the year, 
but filled with water when the inundations of the 


ed| Nile have attained their greatest height; the 


Karash salt-marshes; the lakes of Be and 
Menzaleh; the Plain of Pelusium, a flat, arid, 
sandy spot, in many parts covered with a thin 
layer of salt, and nearly covered with water when 
the Nile is at its highest ; and stony tracts inter- 
vening between the several lakes and marshes. 
Now this isthmus has long attracted the atten- 
tion of engineers. They have said: ‘What a 
wonderful thing it would be for commerce if a ship 
could sail from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
across the isthmus!’ And it would be a wonderful 
thing, no India with 
uro ci those southern Euro coun- 
a route many thousand miles shorter than round 
the Cape of Good Hope. We can well under- 
stand that, in the — days of Greece and Rome, 
the value of a ship-passage across the isthmus 
would have been highly prized, to gain access to 
the Red Sea, even if no further; and that in the 
later days of the commercial Italian republics, such 
as Venice and Genoa, the importance of such a 
channel for trade would be still more highly esti- 
mated. But we find, in fact, that even before the 
gs days of Greece and Rome, brains had been 
usy in the attempt to solve this problem. It is 
believed that an actual canal did once exist from 
sea to sea; that it was commenced when Egypt 
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was an independent kingdom, under Pharaoh 
Necho, about 2500 years ago, or six centuries and a 
half before the Christian era; and that Darius 
finished it. Necho’s engineer, whoever he may 
have been, took advantage of the détour noticed 
above, through the depressed portion of country, 
longer in distance—about ninety miles altogether— 
but on a more convenient level. Indeed, if even 
the straight line were taken, there ap’ to be few 
rtions of the isthmus more than fifty feet above 
igh-water level, a trifling difficulty in the eyes of 
the descendants of our Brindleys and Telfords. 
Well, then, the ancients did make a canal, which 
has become choked up with sand, and almost 
obliterated ; and the question follows—Cannot we 
do what they did, and after a still better fashion? 
During sixty-five years, the French have been 
en, more or less on the contemplation of this 
problem. The first Napoleon regarded his mag- 
nificent tian expedition as a stepping-stone 
to the acquisition of power in India; Marseille 
and Alexandria were to be the chief points on 
the great highway ; and a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez was to open a_ship-course 
thence to the coveted Indies. His defeat in 
Egypt checked his scheme; but Frenchmen 
have ever since felt a warm interest in some 
such project as this. The French savans, taking 
levels across the isthmus in 1799, arrived at an 
— that the level of the Mediterranean is 
irty feet below that of the Red Sea near Suez ; 
and this opinion formed the basis for many of the 
subsequent plans for cutting a canal across the 
isthmus. It was conceived that, if a small canal 
were made, the force of the water, running through 
it from the Red Sea to 
degrees enlarge it to dimensions suitable for 
shi Many men of science denied that there 
oan possibly be such a difference of level. 
At length, in 1847, one = of the problem 
was set at rest. France, England, and Austria 
ed to send out a commission to measure 
accurately the levels of the two seas. The commis- 
sioners—M. Talabot, the late Mr Robert Stephen- 
son, and M. Negrelli—found that the two seas have 
exactly the same mean level: thus nullifying the 
theory established nearly half a — before. 
The only difference noticeable was, that there is a 
tide of six feet and a half at the one end, and of 
only eighteen inches at the other. These results 
were confirmed, in their main features, by another 
survey in 1853. Mr Stephenson, very early in his 
examination of the isthmus, came to the conclusion 
that a really practicable ship-canal across it could 
not be made. He thereupon planned for the Pacha 
a railway from Alexandria to Suez vid Cairo ; this 
has since been constructed; it conveys all our 
Indian and Australian mails overland across the 
isthmus, and is the line which has recently suffered 
much disaster through the overflowing of the Nile. 
The French, however, were not satisfied with Mr 
Stephenson’s decision ; nor, truth to tell, did the 
very much relish the introduction of English 
influence into that region. M. Talabot, on his 
return to Europe, developed the plan of a shi 
canal, and published it in detail in the Revue p 
Deux Mondes. While this plan was being developed, 
however, another Frenchman, M. De , set 
to work in a way of his own. Being engaged in 
diplomatic service in Egypt he was in friendly 
communication with the Pacha; and he made use 


of this advantage to obtain from the Pacha the 
‘concession’ (as the French call it) of a ship-canal 
from Tyneh to Suez ; that is, the exclusive privilege 
of forming such a canal. M. Talabot, who had 
advocated a canal from Alexandria to Suez instead 
of from Tyneh, was thrown overboard by this 
concession. M. De Lesseps at once employed two 
French engineers to prepare detailed p' which 
they did ; and the scheme presented to the world 
was a sufficiently formidable one. A canal was to 
be dug, 90 miles long, 330 feet wide at the water- 
line, and sloping at the sides down to the bottom, 
which was to be 20 feet below low-water level in 
the Mediterranean. A sluice lock, 330 feet long 
by 70 wide, was to be formed at each end; and by 
taking advantage of the rise of the tides at Suez, it 
was expected or hoped that an additional depth of 
three or four feet might be obtained. The more 
formidable portions of the work would be two 
artificial harbours, n to be constructed at 
the ends of the canal; seeing that no ship could 
enter it from the sea except through a harbour 
rotected at all times from sands and shoals. At 
uez, the piers would have to be carried out to the 
length of three miles, in order to enclose a harbour 
deep enough for such a purpose, and would have 
to pass through shifting sand; but still the stone 
to construct them is near at hand ; and the diffi- 
culties are only such as engineers are accustomed 
to deal with. At the Mediterranean end of the 
canal, however, near Tyneh or Pelusium, the 
indispensable harbour would be much more difficult 
of construction, and much more costly. The Nile 
annually pours out thirty million cubic yards of 
sand and mud into the Mediterranean, besides that 
which is deposited on the land of the Delta, or 
Lower Egypt. These thirty million cubic yards 
are borne by a current directly towards the shore 
of the Mediterranean near the region of eh, 
making the sea at that spot shallower and ower 
every year, full of shifting mud-banks and sand- 
The engineers ascertained in 1847 that in 
order to obtain a ent depth of water 
sufficient for a ship drawing twenty-three feet, the 
piers of this harbour at Tyneh would need to be 
carried out to the enormous length of five miles! 
The quantity of stone requisite to form the piers 
would thus be very great; nor is it yet known 
whether the shifting sandy bottom is not of such a 
nature as to engulf the stones as fast as they are 
thrown in. Even if it could be ascertained exactly 
how much stone would be required for the two 
piers or moles of this harbour (some say three 
million cubic yards, some twelve millions), the 
difficulty would only then begin. There is not a 
ston ed of any kind within scores of miles 
from Tyneh; and every block would have to be 
brought either by tedious land-carriage from the 
interior, or by ship from distant ports. 

Now, the quarrel between M. De Lesseps and the 
English arose from the fact, that we would not 
admire his canal-scheme. The engineers said that 
it could hardly be constructed at any cost ; and the 
moneyed men said that it would never pay, even 
if it were constructed. M. Talabot’s scheme was 
received with more favour—not because it had any 
better chance of paying, but because engineers 
could see their way to its construction. It would 
be no less than 256 miles long, from deep water 
six miles below Suez in the Red to — 
water at Alexandria, the only navigable mo 
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nature of which is already familiar to the readers 
of this Journal.* The d feature would be an 


possi 
upper level of the canal by natural flow, the water 
for this purpose would have to be pumped up from 
Eng Ley by steam-power. The — most 
ish persons of experience, therefore, as to 
those two great French schemes, was simply this 
—that Talabot’s is practicable, in an engineering 
point of view, though involving an expenditure 
very much more than the eight millions sterling, 
or two hundred million francs, which he had named ; 
while Lesseps’s, even at double his estimate of the 
same amount, could not be permanently maintained 
asa a owing to the constantly-increasing 
mass of shifting at the northern or Mediter- 
ranean outlet. That a canal for local purposes, 
fitted to receive vessels of three or four hundred 
tons burden, could be constructed from Suez to the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, at a moderate 
was admitted by all; but such a canal would not 
have met the grand views of the French. 
Years rolled on, and nothing definite was arranged. 
English engineers shook their heads at the plan ; 
English — refused to assist in raising the 


commission came to the conclusion that a canal 
differing in certain points from Lesseps’s plan could 
be constructed with profit. The result of all this 
was—that M. De Lesseps obtained requisite ers 


the Pacha and French shareholders agreed to 
furnish the funds ; and that the works were com- 
menced, and have been progressing with a few 
interruptions ever since. 

English engineers look a little more kindly on 
the project now than they have hitherto done ; but 
the the practical test, is yet far to seek. 
accordance with the agreement made between the 
Pacha and the Company, the northern mouth of the 
canal is to be many miles westward of Tyneh, and 


scarcely a drop of fresh water to be met with along 
the arid region to be traversed by the canal, and as 
by tear of co 
oni tens of tho an important pre- 
liminary enterprise has been necessary, to bring the 
fresh water of the Nile to the villages or encamp- 
ments where the labourers are stationed. This has 
been accomplished from the Nile at Cairo to a 
point near Lake Temsah ; from thence, iron pipes 
convey the water along the northern half of the 
route towards Damietta, while arrangements are 
also being made for er it along the southern 
whatever of the » whic 
for sixteen ten the attention of 


M. Lesse y apart from the great shi 
Temsah northward some months ago, and now 
probably opened southward to Suez. If the antici- 
pations put forth last July have been realised, 
there is now a small salt-water channel open from 
sea to sea, and a small fresh-water channel by the 
side of it. But what trifling works these are com- 
with the canal, the great shi which 
as hardly yet been commenced! ‘The fresh-water 
canal, about twenty feet wide by six deep, may be 
used for barge-navigation from the Nile at Cairo ; 
and the service-canal, about as wide, but not quite 


cost, | so deep, will also take barges. This service-canal 


is intended simply to convey men and materials 
from place engines it is wholly distinct from the 
great maritime or ship-canal. It is hardly an 
erage to say that the work of this great 

has yet to be commenced, and that scarcely 
a guess can be made when it will be finished, how 
much it will cost, whether it will be really navi- 


by | gable by great ships from sea to sea, or whether it 


will pay as For miles 

er, it wi necessary, after clearing awa: 
the sand, to excavate in sandstone to a depth of : 
hundred feet, and to a width than that of 
any canal hitherto construc Every block of 
stone for constructing the piers at the Mediter- 
ranean end will have to be t from quarries 
near the Red Sea end. , 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 
A GREAT MAN’S BURIAL. 

WHEN a great Englishman dies amid his country- 

men, they are not demonstrative, as other nations 

are, at the burial of his body. There is no funeral 

oration pronounced over his grave, but only that 


that noble Service for the Dead which is read over the 


humblest. There is no procession save that most 
sad and commonplace one arranged by the under- 
taker; and only invited guests have a place therein, 
Upon Wednesday, December 30th, however, there 
took place at the cemetery of Kensal Green a 
funeral, at which genuine mourners might have 


In| been counted by hundreds, although the vast 


majority had never looked upon the dead man’s 


* A telegram from Alexandria, of December 1 


* No. 508, September 26, 1863. 
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of the Nile; and it would take Cairo in its way | is to coincide very nearly with the old but little- 
—in fact,\it would have coincided very nearly in | used Damietta mouth of the Nile ; still, however, 
length and direction with the railway since actually | taking Lake Temsah in its way. As there is 
constructed. It is supposed that there would be 
twenty times as much work in M. Talabot’s’ canal 
aqueduct across the Nile, wide and deep enough | 
for sea-going ships, fi feet above the level of 
high water in the of in 
a the ships would have to pass 
as if ascending a stupendous staircase. As there is 
} 
} 
with no great favour the hopes and wishes of 
! France to gain political influence in Egypt 
means of the scheme. Seven years of discussion | 
ensued, marked by much irritation on the part of ‘ 
the French against the English. At length, in 
1855, the matter was taken up somewhat in an 
international spirit. The nations that would be 
most benefited commercially by the opening of a 
canal across the isthmus—France, England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Holland—were invited by the Pacha 
to send out a joint-commission of civil engineers, = 
to test the plans of Lesseps and Talabot, and to 
oo upon the feasibility of the whole project. 
they had made their report, a larger com- 
mission, appointed by the Pacha, devoted the greater | 
part of 1856 to a consideration of the matter. The | 
rom the Pacha; that a Company was formed ; 
| 


A GREAT MAN’S BURIAL. 


face in life; and where each spoke in whispers to 
his neighbour some eulogy of their common brother 
there committed to dust. 

A little more than ten years ago, London flocked 
to behold the obsequies of the foremost Captain of 
his time, and once the bulwark of this isle in peril- 
ous days which have happily no parallel for us. But 
two years back, it mourned with a universal sorrow 
for one of our wisest Princes. The deaths of the 
Duke of Wellington and Prince Albert were 
national losses, which that of William Makepeace 
Thackeray can be scarcely said to be ; but, on the 
other hand, the individual bereavement which 
many thousands of us feel, is far greater. ‘ The 
soldier, the statesman, win our gratitude and our 
respect, but scarcely our affection. The vacancy 
made by their decease is confined (beyond the 
personal friends which we trust no man is placed 
by misfortune so high as not to possess) to the 
camp and to the council-board ; but the lack of a 
great writer like him who has just left us is felt at 
home. His sudden end sends a shock to our very 
hearts. What! this man dead on Christmas Eve, 
whose fairy tales we that night read to our children ! 
whose Christmas rhymes delighted the very 
youngest ! whose wit has cheered us amid troubles 
that were of themselves no laughing matter ; whose 
tales have cheated Pain of many an hour, and short- 
ened the weary watches of the night a score of times! 
Dead—the man concerning whose excellences we 
disputed or agreed upon but yesterday, and debated 
about his coming book, while the agile fingers were 
stiffening in the grasp of death, and the busy brain 
had ceased to think for us, forever! What solitary 
chambers has he not furnished with pleasant com- 
panionship! What weeks of absence from our 
dear ones has he not helped to pass away! What 
noble thoughts has the creator of Colonel Newcome 
begotten in these worldly hearts of ours! What 
tenderness! what tears! The friendships we enjoy, 
the very love we possess, may have been obtained 
indirectly by his means, who brought together so 
many hearts in sympathy, and was at war with 
meanness all his life long. Thackeray had his 
unfriends—for they are not his enemies now—and, 
like the rest of us, deserved to have them: but 
those who knew him best spoke best of him, and 
his friends were very many. It was curious and 
touching to see among the mourners at Kensal 
Green upon that Wednesday how his own class 
crowded todo him honour. We do not speak of 
such as were personally attached to him, or whose 
high position in art or literature seemed to demand 
their attendance, but of the vast assemblage of 
writers and painters, clearly recognisable as such, 
although themselves and their works were alike 
unknown. It is a class that is not often seen at 
cemeteries, and which has, indeed, a disinclination 
for any species of ecclesiastical solemnity. Yet 
were they there, in all gravity and sincerity, to pay 
the last homage to their master. Many of them 
were Bohemians, with whom such early rising must 
have been unusual, and to whom the deprivation 


apparel, could ill afford to spend a morning 
away from their work; but both had come to 
perform what they felt to be a kindly act, and not 
the less so that that heart had ceased to beat for 
whose sake they came. Never, in town or country, 
by any grave-side, were beheld more reverent 
mourners than that black-bearded, keen-eyed 
throng. It was a glorious winter's day, and the 
sun streamed down upon the tokens of mourning 
and the open grave, as at any summer festival ; 
but had the weather been otherwise, the number 
of those present would not have been much 
diminished. A few, however, doubtless came from 
mere curiosity. Two mechanics standing by dis- 
coursed concerning the dead man together. ‘His 
name is Thackeray, said one; ‘and they say he 
was a great writer. ‘Ah, indeed,’ replied the other. 
‘Well, poor fellow, I am sorry, although I never 
heard tell of him” James Yellowplush, too, stood 
behind many a carriage, arrayed in habiliments of 
unconscious woe for his delineator. But these 
were exceptional cases. Mothers were there hold- 
ing their boys’ hands in theirs, and telling them 
in low sad tones of the departed great one. Half 
a century hence, when you and I, reader, are in 
our nameless graves, they will relate that scene to 
their children’s children. There was one lad, won- 
drously like Clive Newcome in his youth. Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley, too, had ridden over, with crape 
upon his hat, as in duty bound ; what good was 
within him ‘had brought him there, to pay his 
tribute to the man who had shewn the world that 
he was not altogether and utterly evil. Gentle 
Amelia Osborne had come thither alone, unknown 
to her purse-proud father-in-law, but after a while, 
she broke down, and was led away sobbing by the 
porter’s little daughter whom Pendennis loved, not 
wisely, but also not too well. They were certainly 
there; and yet the Major was there likewise, 
alive, though ancient and infirm, sitting in 
his carriage, by reason of his rheumatism, 
but with his hat off, in all due reverence, and 
murmuring the prayers for the dead with 
honest feeling; for the generations but repeat 
themselves, and the true writer shews, as though 
he drew from a mirror opposite, the men and 
women that are coming after him. Foker was 
there, more cast down than he was ever beheld 
before; and Brown from his club; and’ honest 
Dobbin, not ashamed of his manly tears. The 
Snob family were not altogether absent, and doubt- 
less the names of those titled personages who 
honoured their own order by being present at those 
simple obsequies, will be duly recorded. All, too, 
who are famous in literature and art were there, 
the fellow-labourers of him whose work was fin- 
ished, and among them his mighty rival, Charles 
Dickens. Who shall most please and benefit a 
world of readers, is surely an innocent contention ; 
and no man ever fought the battle with less heart- 
burning than he for whom the struggle has ceased 
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of their matutinal pipe must have been a severe 

punishment ; others, to judge by their homel 
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for ever. He understood and fully appreciated the 
excellences of his great competitor; if it had 
not been so, this would not be written which 
now follows. When the last earth had been 
heaped over him, and the crowd moved away 
silently, slowly, and without that appearance of 
relief which usually succeeds such scenes, they 
gathered about Charles Dickens, as though they 
could never look upon him enough—the living 
man who was yet left to them. When the news of 
Thackeray’s death fell like a blight upon many a 

ression of grief, it commonly evoked this saying : 
Thank een we have Dickens left to us; it 
would be terrible indeed to lose Charles Dickens 
at Christmas-time.” It was no invidious speech, 
and, certainly, is here repeated not invidiously. 
The cry of a bereaved mother over the child that 
yet remains to her, ‘Thank God, it is not Thou, 
too, my son,’ as her dead boy is carried over the 
threshold, is surely natural, and suggests no base 
comparison ; nor would the association which so 
instantaneously evoked the expression above 
recorded be otherwise than grateful—if we read 
him aright—to the dead man’s noble soul. 

May it be many, many years ere London gathers 
to such another burial. 


COMPENSATION. 


Crooxep and dwarfed the tree must stay, 
Nor lift its green head to the day, 
Till useless growths are lopped away. 


And thus doth human nature do; 
Till it hath careful pruning, too, 
It cannot grow up straight and true, 


For, but for chastenings severe, 
No soul could ever tell how near 
God comes, to whom He loveth here. 


Without life’s ills, we could not feel 
The blessed change from woe to weal; 
Only the wounded limb can heal. 


The sick and suffering learn below, 
That which the whole can never know, 
Of the soft hand that soothes their woe. 


And never man is blest as he, 
Who, freed from some infirmity, 
Rejoices in his liberty. 


He sees, with new and glad surprise, 
The world that round about him lies, 
Who slip the bandage from his eyes ; 


And comes from where he long hath lain, 
Comes from the darkness and the pain, 
Out into God’s full light again. 


They only know who wait in fear 
The music of a footstep near, 


Falling upon the listening ear. 


And life’s great depths are soonest stirred 
In him who hath but seldom heard 
The magic of a loving word. 


Joy after grief is more complete, 
And kisses never fall so sweet 
As when long-parted lovers meet. 


One who is little used to such, 
Surely can tell us best how much 
There is in a kind smile or touch. 


*Tis like the spring wind from the south, 
Or water to the fevered mouth, 
Or sweet rain falling after drouth. 


By him the deepest rest is won 
Who toils beneath the noonday sun 
Faithful until his work is done. 


And watchers through the weary night 
Have learned how pleasantly the light 
Of morning breaks upon the sight. 


Perchance the jewel seems most fair 
To him whose patient toil and care 
Has brought it to the upper air. 


And other lips can never taste 
A draught like that he finds at last 
Who seeks it in the burning waste. 


When to the mother’s arms is lent, 
That sweet reward for suffering sent 
To her, from the Omnipotent, 


I think its helpless, pleading cry 
Touches her heart more tenderly, 
Because of her past agony. 


We learn at last how good and brave 
Was the dear friend we could not save, 
When he has slipped into the grave. 


And after He has come to hide 
Our lambs upon the other side, 
We know our Shepherd and our Guide. 


And thus, by ways not understood, 
Out of each dark vicissitude, 
God brings us compensating good. 


For Faith is perfected by fears, 
And souls renew their youth with years, 
And Love looks into heaven through tears. 
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